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Canadian Women Seek Suffrage 
OMEN of Quebec, the only Cana- 


dian province were women are not 
enfranchised, recently deputized Premier 
Taschereau for equal suffrage for women. 
Trade and labor delegates accompanied 
the women and supported their petition 
for suffrage. 


Women Athletes Seek Equality 


OMEN athletes have started a cam- _ 


paign for Equal Rights. They want 


womani’s athletic association, subsidized 


by the Government and run entirely by 
women. Men have such an organization, 
they say, but it also supervises amateur 
sports of women. A separate body, co- 
operating with the men whenever neces- 


sary, it is believed, would more effectively _ 


promote athletics among women. 


Is a Woman's House Her Castle? 
OWN in Texas, where a woman could 


be a governor by running on a senti- 


mental issue, women students of the Uni- 
versity of Texas are demanding Equal 
Rights with men students. The revolt 
against the various rules governing wom- 
en’s conduct which do not apply to men’s 
conduct is indicated by the following 


article published in the Alcande, official 


organ of the Ex-Students’ Association of 
the University of Texas: 

“Ever since Adam left the Giles Eve 
has been worrying about the double stand- 


ard, and at the University of Texas, where _ 


women are being educated on a suppos- 
edly balanced criterion of equality with 
men, the age-old argument is again a 
moot question. The discussion hinges on 
the entrance of a University dean in a 
co-ed domicile in search of cigarette stubs, 
and the fact that she found them does not 
in any way lessen student disapproval of 


a girl’s room being searched during her 


absence and without warrant. 
“ ‘A man’s home is his castle.’ But what 


about a co-ed’s room? Does registration’ 


in the University of a necessity subject 
girls to the humiliation of having their 
rooms searched in their absence?’ queried 
a letter, written by one of the girls whose 
rooms were entered, through the ‘firing 
line’ column of the Daily Texan. ‘Is a 
co-ed to have no privacy merely because 
she is a woman who, unlike men students, 
must be in at 11 o’clock every night?’ the 


letter went on. 


“Student sympathy is with the girls. 
While not attempting to discriminate be- 


_ tween the right and wrong of smoking, 
‘both eds and co-eds agree that no stu- 


dent’s room should be entered by authori- 
ties during the student’s absence, no mat- 
ter what the motive.” 


| and the average wife and mother, to 


Feminist Notes 


Spokane Woman Builds Own House 


RS. KATIB GOTTWIG of Spokane, 
Washington, who is near her seven- 
tieth birthday, has just completed the sec- 
ond house which she has built with her 
own hands. The first was built when she 
was a girl of twenty-three. The dwelling 
is a four-room structure. Mrs. Gottwig 
laid brick and did much of the carpenter 


and cement work herself. She hired help 


for parts of the operation, but “showed 
them how to do it,” she said. | 


Judge George Shaughnessy of the 
Municipal Court, Milwaukee, Wis- 
| consin, says: a 

Problems of the home, of society. 
and character building are presented 
daily in the courts. There is no 
better way for the average woman, 


exert an influence for good on the 
community than to serve on a jury. 
My experience as municipal judge 
proves to me that women have this 
high sense of responsibility. The 
woman who serves on a jury has her 
horizon considerably broadened. 
Only by doing so can she become a 
real part of the government. | 


Women on Railroads 


NGAGED in almost every Leas of 
work done by men, 61,302 women are 


employed by trunk line railroads in the 


United States, according to figures of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently. 


Two women run engines, while three 
are listed as blacksmith helpers. The 
largest number of women, 51,127, are em- 
ployed in clerical work. There are 144 


women laborers, and 290 are engaged in 
shop work. | 


Inspects Santa Cruz Milk 


ANTA CRUZ has the distinction of be- 
ing the only city in California, or in 
the United States, so far as is known, to 
have a woman in charge of the city’s milk 
inspection. 

This is the annonucement of the dairy 
bureau of the California Department of 
Agriculture, who says Mrs. Marie Alamo 
Boden has been named to direct the State 
approved milk inspection service in that 
city. 

Santa Cruz was also the first city in the 
State to receive approval of the depart- 
ment for inspected milk in 1917. 


Bank Picks Woman 

ISS HENRIETTE FUCHS, after 

five years of service with the Ham- 

ilton National Bank, 180 West Forty-sec- 

ond street, was elected assistant cashier 

and trust officer recently. Miss Fuchs is 

said to be the first woman to be elected 
trust officer of a New York bank. 


For Industrial Equality 
HE Six Point Group (England), of 
which Lady Rhondda is the leader, is 
sending to the British Government the 
following petition against the proposed. 
factories bill which discriminates against 
women: | 
“We, the undersigned, men and women 
representatives of many occupations, pro- 
fessions and trades, members of non- 
party and educational organizations, and 
of the three political parties, desire to 


‘draw your attention to an opportunity 


which is before you of removing past and 
preventing future injustice to both adult 
and juvenile workers. | 
“In Factories (No. 2) Bill there is re-— 
peated an out-of-date and harmful classi- 
fication of women with young persons for 
purposes of protection. We think that 
the dividing line should be drawn instead 
between (a) adults of either sex, and (b) 
young persons. 
“Our reasons for desiring this altera- 
tion may be summarised as follows: 
“The classification of women with 


_ young persons is detrimental— 


1. To the young persons, because— 
(a) It involves an unequal and in- 
jurious competition with adult 
women, 

(b) Regulations adequate for the 
protection of adults are not al- 
ways sufficient for the protec- 
tion of children. 

(c) The young person is regarded 
primarily as a wage-earner, 
rather than as a future citizen, 
thus impeding any measures for 
the extension and improvement 
of adolescent education. 

2. To the women, because— 

(a) It denies them the status of 
fully responsible adult citizens. 

(b) It restricts their field of em- 
ployment. 

(c) It tends to reduce their wages 
to the standard for those of the 
non-adult worker. | 

“We, therefore, ask that a new Fac- 
tories Bill be drafted in which the old 
classification of women with young per- 
sons in industry is abolished, and a new 
classification is substituted which dis- 
tinguishes between the degree of protec- ° 
tion necessary for the adult worker, and 


the special type of protection which is 


required for young persons.” 
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February 19, 1927 


watching with interest the prepa- 

rations that are being made for 
a Feminist attack on the Factories Bill 
which will soon come up for its second 
reading in the House of Commons. The 
bill, which is a 100-page effort to amend 
and consolidate the factory legisla- 
tion of the last half century, con- 


MERICAN. women: in London are 


What Is Real Protection ? 


By Crystal Eastman 


how women dress today! What could be 
better than the short hair, short sleeves 
and sheath skirts up to her knees of the 
factory girl today? She is far better 
equipped, actually, for handling machin- 
ery than is a man with his ‘Toppy coat 
and baggy trousers. 


same thing as the eight-hour day imposed 
by law on women. The union makes its 
own regulations, its own provisions for 
exceptions, over-time and holidays. For 


women these important matters are fixed 


by law; they are not allowed to make 
over-time. This alone is enough to ex- 
clude them from many trades. What 
we ask for women is not only the 


tains, of course, many clauses “pro- 
tecting” or, as the Feminists regard — 
it, “restricting” women workers. For 
example, seats must be provided for 
female employes, “women and young > 
persons” are prohibited from clean- 
ing machinery in motion, lifting 
loads beyond a certain weight, work- 
ing in certain zinc and lead proc- 
esses, working more than 48 hours 
a week, working at night, etc.—it is 
the so-called “welfare legislation” 
for women workers with which we 
are familiar in most of the States. 
From a Feminist standpoint, here 
in England as in America, it is con- — 
sidered an added aggravation that 
for purposes of factory legislation 
women are classed with “young per- 


The Young to ia Old 


By Cate Youne RIcEe 
You who are old, 
And have fought the fight, 
And have won or lost,or have left the field,— 
Weigh us not down | 
With the fears of the world, as we run! 
With the wisdom that is too right, 
The warning to which we cannot yield— 


(The shadow that follows the sun follows forever)— 


And with all that Desire must leave undone, 
Tho as a god it endeavor, 
Weigh, weigh us not down! 


But gird our hope to believe 

That all that is done 

Is done by dream and daring— 

Bid us dream on! 

The earth was not born 

Or Heaven built of bewaring— 

Yield us the dawn! 

You dreamt your hour—and dared, but we 
Would dream till all you despaired of be. 


* Would dare, till the world, 


Won to a new way faring, : 
Be thence forever easier upward drawn! 


same laws but the same regulations 
and regulating machinery.” 

“They say that it is impossible to 
organize women. But look at the 
war years. In 1914 there were 472 
women organized in agriculture, in 


the number of organized women in- 
creased from 1,900 to 25,000, in tai- 
loring from 14,000 to 111,000; in the 
| paper and printing trades from 
6,000 to 60,000. You can organize 
women if you give them equal pay 
and treat them as comrades.” 

Mrs. Abbott quoted Emma Patter- 
son, a great leader of working wom- 
en in the ’80’s and ’90’s, who founded 
the Women’s Trade Union movement 
in England. She, it seems, had op- 


sons.” “In factories as elsewhere,” 
say the British Feminist organizations, 
“women must be treated as adult citizens ; 
protective laws must be based on the na- 
ture of the work and not on the sex c of the 
worker.” 

Some weeks ago an all-day conference 
was called by the N. U. S. E. C. (National 


Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship ) 


to consider “What is the real protection 
of the woman worker?” Thirty-three 
women’s organizations sent representa- 
tives. 

“T could make out a good case for spe- 
cially protecting men,” said Dr. Jane 
Walker, a leading woman physician of 
London, who opened the conference. “It 
is time some attention was paid to vital 
statistics. More boys are born than girls, 
yet more girls survive. There are always 
more widows than widowers, there are 


two million more women than men. In — 
other words, woman’s survival rate is 


greater than man’s, and women are get- 
ting stronger all the time. If either sex 
needs protection, it would seem to be the 
men,” 

“The provisions of this Factory ‘Bil 
are excellent,” Dr. Walker went on, “if 
applied to men and women, but they are 
devilish if applied to women only, because 
they interfere with her earning capacity. 


Most of these provisions are relics of the 


last century, of early Victorian times, 
anyhow. Take the one about cleaning 
machinery, and read the arguments that 
were made for it in those by-gone days— 
“The long hair, long skirts and many 
petticoats worn by women make them 


more liable to danger!” And think of — 


“1 remember when bicycles came in,— 
and I believe bicycles were the beginning 
of woman’s emancipation,—there was a 
great outcry from the doctors. It was 
not good for women to ride bicycles, they 
declared, and we had to have a committee 
of investigation to prove that it did 
women good. It was the same way with 
aviation. When a woman wanted the pi- 
lot’s certificate in aviation, she was re- 
fused. And the Medical Woman’s Fed- 
eration appointed a commission of experts 
to inquire into the physical fitness of 
women to be aviator pilots!” 

Dr. Walker was supported by another 

physician, Dr. Christine Murrell, who de- 
clared that the motive of this legislation 
was either a sentimental one or a self- 
interested one. It was very often to get 
rid of a competitor. She had attended 
the famous Washington Conference when 
the “No night work” convention was 
passed. “You don’t believe women ought 
to work at night?” she asked one of the 
enthusiastic advocates of this measure, 
“Then we will have no night nurses?” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the reformer. “Of 
course, we must have night nurses.” “It 
seems,” went on Dr. Murrell, “that women 
are excluded from night work only when 
it is especially well paid work and when 
their services are not needed by the com- 
munity.” 

It was Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott, chairman 
of a new Feminist group called the Open 
Door Council, who took up the limitation 
of the working day for women. , 

“The eight-hour day which men have 
secured through their unions is not the 


posed special protective laws for 
women and had warned the working 
women of England against them. Mrs. 
Abbott’s point was that all these laws, 
even when they do not actually close the 
door on the woman worker, surround the 
employment of women with so many time- 
taking, costly and troublesome special 
provisions that an employer will natu- 
rally avoid employing women if he can, 


_and hence women are seriously handi- 
capped in competition. | 


Several women’s trades unions were 
represented at the conference, and most 
of their delegates spoke and voted against 
the Feminist resolutions. They felt that 
the Feminists could have spent their 
time better in trying to increase the safe- 


guards in the factory Bill. However, Miss 


McGuire, secretary of the Association of 
Women Clerks and Secretaries, spoke 
with some sympathy of the Feminist ef- 
fort, and was only concerned that in 
amending the Factories Bill, there should 
be no loss of standards, that it should be 
so amended as to “secure for men adult 
workers the shorter hours and such other 
benefits as are now provided for adult 
women workers.” 

Here is a question the Feminists must 
agree on, before they go far in their cam- 
paign for industrial equality. Are they 
going to level up or level down? Are they 
going to insist that men workers be 
brought under the safety and health regu- 
lations that now apply only to women? 
Or are they going to insist that women 
be taken out from under those regula- 
tions? 


Judging from this first conference, it 
(Continued on page 15) 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
_ “Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Intreduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by Representatives D. R. ANTHONY. 


| Equal Rights 


Where the Trouble Begins 


HERE is something highly entertaining in Sir Eric Drummond’s posi- 
A tive reply to the women’s international organizations that recently pro- 

tested against the refusal of the League of Nations to renew the contract 
of Miss Florence Wilson of New York as its librarian, while at the same time 
it renewed the contract of Mr. Arthur Sweetser of Boston as assistant and 
director of the information section. It will be recalled that Miss Wilson’s 
services were dispensed with under the rule whereby nationals of countries not 
members of the League are not to be appointed. | | 


Sir Eric now blandly declares that the covenant requirement that all posi- — 
tions in the League shall be open equally to men and women “has been, and 
will be, fully respected.” Yet the contract with a man who is an American is 
renewed, while the contract with a woman of the same nationality is abrogated. 
And why? We repeat the question to Sir Eric, for despite his amicable 
protestations he has not answered it. 


The truth of the matter is that men are so accustomed to treating the two ~ 
sexes differently that they are quite unconscious of their discriminations. A 
woman is a woman, but a man is a human being, whose aptitudes and require- 
ments place him upon a wholly different plane. This is where the trouble 
begins; in regarding man as the race and woman merely as its vehicle. 


The Wheel of Fortune 


TOCKS and bonds go up and down on Wall Street and spirits rise and 

S fall accordingly. The little horses, and the full sized ones too, run, 

and when they stop gold clinks and changes pockets. For Dame Fortune 

being an experienced woman keeps her own counsel, spins her wheel, and 
gives out no news in advance of publication. = 


_ Now all the world knows that on February 2 Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst of. 
the W. S. P. U. was chosen as the Conservative candidate for the Whitechapel 
and St. George’s division of Stepney in the next parliamentary elections in 


England. 


A somewhat smaller contingent realizes that efforts have been made fre- 
quently in recent months to have Mrs. Pankhurst consent to run for Parlia- 
ment. Last March Lady Astor offered to resign her seat in favor of Mrs. 
Pankhurst, remarking: “There is no sacrifice any woman would not make 

‘ to get you into the House of Commons.” Mrs. Pankhurst declined the offer, 
but expressed her willingness to contest some seat which might fall vacant. 
Finally a proper seat did fall vacant, so now we have the truly splendid spec- 
tacle of Mrs. Pankhurst, but a short time since the most bitterly reviled 
woman in England, chosen, and that unanimously, as a Conservative candi- 
date for Parliament. — | 


In those bleak days when Mrs. Pankhurst divided her time between prison 
and nursing homes, when on hunger strike she was being forcibly fed by none 
too gentle prison attendants, neither she nor any of her associates would have 
believed their eyes had the curtain of the future been withdrawn to disclose 
the events of February 2, 1927. 


They would have denied the very possibility of any such circumstance, 
and their denial would have been based upon solid grounds. In the first place 
at that time it would have been inconceivable that the Tories should nominate 
any woman for Parliament, and in the second place the last woman they 
would presumably have chosen in all England was Mrs. Pankhurst. 

We call attention to this extraordinary turn of Fortune for two reasons: 
first because it portrays vividly how far forward women have come since the 
days before the war, and second because it indicates how nations waste their | 
woman power. 

Whatever may be one’s political opinion, the fact remains aN ie Pank- 
hurst was endowed by nature far beyond the range of most men, to serve her 
country as a statesman. Her clear mind, her courage, her amazing gift of 
oratory, her ability for hard work, her genius as an organizer, all marked her 
out as a great leader. The Conservatives now recognize her potential useful- 
ness to them, but during the best years of her life they, together with their 
Liberal brethren, did all within their power to imprison and enchain her. 

So it was, and so it is today, with the great majority of women. Not 


Parliament, but a prison; though the prison be but a home with the key rusted 
in the lock and with Eros himself standing gaoler. 
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February 19, 1927 


Status of American Women Married to Aliens 


Nineteenth Amendment, providing 

that the right to vote should not be 
abridged or denied on account of sex, ef- 
forts were made to amend the Citizenship 
Act of March 2, 1907, under which a wom- 
an born in the United States was deemed 
to have lost her American citizenship by 
marriage with an alien, notwithstanding 
that under the Common Law of England 
in force at the time of our separation, the 
nationality of a woman was not affected 
by her marriage, and that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provided that 


3 OLLOWING the adoption of the 


all persons born in the United States and > 


subject to the jurisdiction thereof should 
be citizens of the United States. This law 
did not provide that a man should lose 
his rights and privileges as an American 
citizen upon marriage with an alien 
woman, but provided that an alien woman 
by her marriage to an American citizen 
became a citizen of the United States. 
Moreover, while the alien man could be 
naturalized upon compliance with the re- 
quirements for naturalization, an alien 


- Imarried woman in this country could not 


become a citizen of the United States un- 
less her husband elected to become nat- 
uralized. This discrimination against 
women, which as above pointed out, did 


not exist under the Common Law, was en- 


forced from 1907 to 1922. 
In 1915 the question of the right of the 
United States Congress to enact such 


- Jegislation was submitted to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 


Mackenzie vs. Hare (239 U. S. 299). This 
ease resulted from an American-born 
woman being deprived of her right to vote 
in California because she had lost her 
American nationality by marriage with 
an alien, although she resided continu- 
ously in California, and the Supreme 
Court held that marriage with notice of 
the statute was tantamount to voluntary 
expatriation. 

In 1920 the national platforms of the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
adopted for the Presidential election in- 
cluded planks endorsing the principle of 
independent naturalization and citizen- 
ship of married women. 

On September 22, 1922, the Cable Act 
was passed. This act provided that the 
right of any woman to become a natural- 


ized citizen of the United States should. 


not be denied or abridged because of her 
sex or because she was a married woman. 
It also provided that any woman citizen 
of the United States should not cease to 
be a citizen of the United States by reason 
of her marriage after the passage of that 
act unless she made a formal renunciation 
of her citizenship before a court having 
jurisdiction over naturalization of aliens, 


By Hope K. Thompson 
(Reprinted from the Phi Delta Delta) 


except that a woman citizen married to 
an alien ineligible to citizenship should 
cease to be a citizen of the United States 
during the continuance of the marital 
status. 

The act also provided that women who 
had married prior to September 22, 1922, 
could regain their American citizenship 
by complying with all the requirements of 
the naturalization laws, except that they 
were not required to make a declaration 
of intention or to reside in the United 
States for more than one year (instead of 
five years) immediately preceding the fil- 
ing of the petition for naturalization. 


This law also provided that upon the 


marriage of alien women to citizens of the 
United States they did not become citi- 
zens of the United States ipso facto, but 
might become citizens upon compliance 
with the same requirements to which 
American women married to aliens prior 
to September, 1922, were subject. The 
law contained no provision for the hus- 
bands of American women becoming nat- 
uralized citizens of the United States 


after a residence of one year and com- 


pliance with the naturalization laws! 


T will thus be noted that the American- 

born woman or naturalized American 
woman citizen who resided in the United 
States after the passage of the Cable Act, 
and subsequently thereto married an alien 
eligible for citizenship, retained the ad- 
vantages of the Nineteenth Amendment, 
but that the American woman who mar- 
ried an alien ineligible for citizenship ex- 
patriated herself during the marital 
status. | 

The Cable Act did not provide that men 
who married aliens ineligible for citizen- 
ship should thereby lose their American 
citizenship during the continuance of the 
marital status! | 

It will be observed that the desired 
equality between the sexes in regard to 
citizenship and naturalization was not 
completely accomplished by the passage 
of the Cable Act. 

Since the enactment of the Cable Act 


_ the British Government has appointed a 


committee to examine the status of na- 
tionality of married women, and this com- 
mittee has made a very full and interest- 
ing report on the subject. 

.With reference to the operation of laws 
of foreign countries, its report stated 
that: 

In the vast majority of civilized coun- 
tries the status of a wife depends in all 
matters on that of her husband; and it 


consequently follows that the principle 


13 


that the nationality of a married woman 
depends on that of her husband has been 
adopted by all States, with very few ex- 
ceptions. 

In the case where a foreign woman 


_Inarries a national of the country, States 


which do not adopt this principle of the 
wife taking the nationality of her hus- 
band, either wholly or in part, are the 


United States, Argentina and Chile. 


In the converse case where a woman 
who is a national of the country marries 
a foreigner, all States adopt the principle 
above stated, with the exception of the 
United States, Argentina, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Chile, and possibly Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

In France there is a qualification to 
this general principle; if a French woman 
marries a foreigner she does not lose her 
own nationality unless, according to the 
law of the foreign State concerned, she 
acquires the nationality of that foreign 
State by virtue of her marriage. 

In Italy, Portugal, Serbia and Sweden, 
to take only the European States, there is 
a similar provision. 

In Belgium the position is as follows: 
By a law of 1922 a Belgian woman who 
marries a foreigner of determined nation- 
ality loses her Belgian nationality, if her 
husband’s nationality is acquired by her 
according to the law of his country, but 
she may retain her Belgian nationality, 
if she is of Belgian origin, by making a 
declaration within six months of her mar- 
riage, and a Belgian woman who marries 
a foreigner of no fixed nationality remains 
Belgian. 

The Cable Act of 1922, which to a lim- 
ited extent remedied conditions for 
American women married to aliens, has 
been assailed on various grounds. 

Subsequent to the Cable Act the Unit 
States Congress enacted legislation re- 
stricting the entrance of aliens into the 
United States. As a result of this restric- 
tion, American women desiring to return 
to the United States to comply with the 
requirement of residence of one year prior 
to regaining their American citizenship 
have been debarred if the quota for the 
country in which they have resided was 
filled. The immigration law has also pre- 
vented the entrance of the alien wives of 
American citizens when the quota for the 
country of their nationality was filled. 

The conditions preventing the full ex- 
ercise of the rights of American-born 
women married to aliens residing in for- 
eign countries and the alien wives of 
American men can be remedied by amend- 
ing the immigration law so that these 
classes will be admitted into the United 
States without reference to the quota re- 
quirements for the foreign country. 
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Bills were introduced in Congress at 
the last session providing for these 
amendments. However, it should be noted 
that the bills do not propose to amend the 
immigration law so as to permit the en- 
trance of alien men married to American 
women without reference to the quota 
requirement! 

Since the passage of the Cable Act the 
United States Supreme Court has decided, 
in the case of the United States vs. Thind 
(261 U. 8S. 206), that a Hindu full-blooded 
Indian is not of the white race, and ac- 
cordingly that Hindus are ineligible for 
naturalization. From the discussion by 
the committee appointed by the House of 
Representatives last spring it appears 
that this decision has prevented some 
American-born women, married to Hin- 
dus, from enjoying the rights and privi- 
leges conferred by the 19th Amendment 
and the Cable Act. The number of women 
so affected is stated to be from 40 to 150. 
It has been proposed that the Cable Act 
should be amended so as to permit Amer- 
ican women married to Hindus to retain 
their American citizenship. If the Cable 
Act is amended to except women married 
to Hindus it may be expected that efforts 
will be made to secure the same privileges 
for women married to Japanese and 
Chinese and for other women married to 
other aliens not being free white people 
or of African nativity or descent. 

There has been much criticism of the 
application given ‘by the Department of 
State to the provision of the Cable Act 
providing that, if an American woman 
married to an alien should reside in her 
husband’s country continuously for two 
years, or five years continuously outside 


the United States, the presumption re- 
garding the relinquishment of American 
citizenship in the case of naturalized citi- 
zens should apply. 


The rules and regulations of the De- 
partment of State have required natural- 
ized persons under the presumption of 
expatriation on account of absence from 
the United States to furnish proof and 
affidavits to bring themselves within cer- 
tain classes, i. e., that they were residing 
abroad for purpose of commerce, health, 
education, through unforseen contin- 
gency, or they were representing a recog- 
nized American educational, scientific, 
philanthropic or religious organization, or 
engaged in a legitimate professional or 
scientific occupation. The regulations of 
the Department of State prescribe that 
an American woman who had married an 


alien after September 22, 1922, and who 


became subject to the presumption of ex- 


patriation could “overcome such presump- | 


tion only by showing that the principal 
cause of her foreign residence” brought 
her within the scope of one of the above 
classes. These requirements practically 
make it impossible for the average Amer- 
ican woman married to an alien and resid- 
ing abroad to rebut the presumption of 
expatriation and have the advantage of 
the Cable Act. 


Little has been said about the advan- 
tages of the American women retaining 
their American citizenship in connection 
with the control of their property. 

The women of the various States of the 
United States have succeeded in having 
enacted laws granting control over their 
separate estates and enabling them le- 


Equal Rights 


- gally to dispose of their property by will. 


Many of the foreign countries have not 
yet enacted legislation giving married 
women control over their property and 
full right of disposition by will. Where 
the laws of the domicile of the owner gov- 
ern the disposition of personal property 
the effect of the husband retaining his 
legal domicile in the country of his origin 
and claiming that the laws of that domi- 
cile apply to the personal property of his 
wife, irrespective of where it is situated, 
can have very far-reaching consequences. 
So long as the American woman married 
to an alien remains in the United States 
and is enabled by the Cable Act to retain 


- her American citizenship she is protected 


in her rights over her property by the 
laws of the United States; but if she 
should reside abroad for a period of less 
than that required to give rise to the pre- 
sumption of expatriation, her right of con- 
trol over her personal property might be 
jeopardized, and in case of her death in 
a foreign country her property be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the law of 
that country and not in accordance with 
her will. | 

It would seem advisable for the United 
States Government by treaty to arrange 
that the laws of the domicile of an Ameri- 
can woman at the time of her marriage 
with an alien (whose husband’s domicile 


is abroad) should govern her property 


rights during the continuance of the mari- 
tal status and for the testamentary dis- 
position of her property, unless she spe- 
cifically renounced such rights at the 
time of renouncing her American citizen- 
ship before the Court having a jurisdic- 
tion over the naturalization of aliens. 


Porto Rican Suffrage Bill Introduced 


tion of the Nineteenth Amendment 


OLLOWING the successful opera- 
to the Constitution of the United 


States, Senator Hiram Bingham, Con-— 


necticut Republican, has introduced a 


woman suffrage amendment to the organic 


act of Porto Rico. 

The amendment, which was drafted by 
Margaret Lambie of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, reads: “And provided fur- 
ther, That the right to vote shall not be 


denied or abridged on account of sex.” 


Senator Bingham is a member of the 
Senate Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, and has visited Porto 
Rico several times, There he has found 
boys and girls educated in the same 


schools, and women as. well educated as 


men, but denied the franchise, despite the 
fact that they are American citizens. 
Porto Ricans were granted suffrage by 
Act of Congress on March 2, 1917, but the 
question of suffrage was left to the Porto 
Rican Legislature, which so far has failed 
to enfranchise the women. Senator Bing- 


ham believes that, had the organic act 


- been passed after the Nineteenth Amend- 


ment to the United States Constitution 
was adopted, the women of Porto Rico 
would have been enfranchised by it. As 
it was adopted prior to that time, when 
American women still lacked the suffrage, 
the provision for equal suffrage was not 
included. Senator Bingham thinks it is 
high time this injustice is corrected. 

Senator Bingham said in an interview 


following his introduction of the bill that 


he felt that the enfranchisement of Porto 
Rican women would be merely an act of 
justice, already too long delayed. He 
added that he believed that the Porto 
Rican women could aid by their votes in 
bringing the “back-country” schools of 
Porto Rico to a higher standard. 

Gladys Reynolds Dwyer, a member of 
the National Woman’s Party, who served 
as a nurse under Senator Bingham in 
France during the World War, has con- 
ferred with the Senator in connection with 
the bill, and is aiding the National Won- 


an’s Party in lobbying for its passage. _ 
Dr. Marta Roberts of Porto Rico, leader 
of the Porto Rican Feminist movement, 
was a guest of the National Woman’s Party 
a year and a half ago, and at that time 
sought the aid of enfranchised American 
women in gaining the ballot for unenfran- 


_chised American women of Porto Rico. 


The National Woman’s Party took up 
the fight as a part of its campaign to guar- 
antee Equal Rights between men and 
women in every place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The following cablegram has heen re- 
ceived by the National Woman’s Party © 
from Ricarda L. Ramos, president of the 
Liga Social Sufragista of Porto Rico: 

“Liga Social Sufragista wishes to 

. express through your kindness their 

sympathy to Senator Bingham for in- 

troducing to Congress the amend- 

ment to the organic act enfranchising 
women of Porto Rico.” | 

Gratitude of Porto Rican women was 
conveyed to Sen. Bingham by Miss Lambie. 
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What Is Real Protection ? 


seems that the British Feminists will fa- 
vor the “levelling up’”’ form of amend- 
ment. The chief resolution passed at 
the conference calls upon the Govern- 
ment “to amend the Factories Bill by in- 
corporating in it the hours proposal of 
the Washington Hours Convention,” (i. e. 
of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations), “thereby securing for 
all adult workers the same conditions of 
employment as regards hours of labor, 
including nightwork, overtime and _ holi- 
days; and to apply all provisions for 


health, safety and welfare to all workers | 


irrespective of sex.” 

At the close of the conference Miss 
Cicely Hamilton, novelist and playwright, 
caused some laughter by suggesting that 
this campaign against special protective 
laws adopt as its slogan, “The human fe- 
male is not a disease.” She also said she 
would like to appoint a commission of 
women doctors to investigate men in or- 
der to determine if possible why they 
have such a “feeble hold on life.” — 

“Tt is not only that so many more girls 


survive than boys though more boys are 


born,” said Miss Hamilton, “but that 
they survive when so little care is taken of 
them. Until recently very little was 
thought of girl babies in England, nobody 
bothered much about them. But boys 
were precious, every care was taken of 


them. And it is well known that the 


A Champion Who T is not often that 
Shunned Publicity a world cham- 
New York Times pionship in sport is 


accompanied by 
simplicity of man- 
| ner and dislike of 
publicity. These two qualities served to 
set apart the late Miss Sybil Bauer, holder 
of the world’s chief backstroke swimming 
records in the women’s class, who died at 
the age of 23. 

Her career was in itself sufficiently re- 
markable. She was the first woman to 
break a record made by a man in any 
branch of athletic activity. This was in 
1924, during which year she made more 
records than did any other ahtlete. But 
those who saw her swim were as much or 
even more impressed by her attitude to- 
ward her opponents, which was marked 


February 4, 1927 


by unusual directness and kindliness. 


Where others sought—and capitalized— 
publicity she avoided it, contenting her- 
self with the mere achievement. 

The contrast between this spirit and 
that of so many other athletes during the 
last two or three years is marked. True, 
a number of amazing feats have been per- 
formed. Several have been in the water. 
But they have been followed by notoriety 


(Continued from page 11) 


women of England have had less to eat. 
And they have ‘been maltreated by their 
husbands, many of them. And yet they 
cling to life. Men are strong muscularly, 
no doubt, but in general endurance women 
are far ahead. Observe carefully a girl 
and a boy starting off for a long cold 
ride on a motor cycle. Note how differ- 
ently the two are dressed. It is not diffi- 
cult to tell which of those two is the 


 hardiest human animal.” 


- Although there are four active Feminist 
societies in England which include among 
their objects the breaking down of all 
barriers to industrial and professional 
equality, nevertheless it has been thought 


necessary to start a new one with this as 


its exclusive purpose. Last May, just be- 


fore the International Feminist Congress | 


in Paris, the Open Door Council was or- 
ganized, made up of prominent repre- 
sentatives of all four British Societies, in- 
cluding the presidents of three. 

Miss Chrystal Macmillan, the Viscount- 
ess Rhondda, Miss Helen Fraser and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, women who vigorously 
supported the National Woman’s Party 
in its application for admission to the 
International in Paris last June, are ac- 
tive in the Open Door Council. Its ob- 
ject reads: 


“To secure that women shall be free to 


Press Comment 


of a type which has made thoughtful per- 
sons feel that the sporting event was little 
more than an easy road to wealth. Miss 
Bauer showed it was possible to beat 
world records without exploiting them. 


A Story of Cabul story comes 

by way of Ber- 
lin that the German 
Minister to Afgha- 
nistan has rescued 
from involuntary servitude a German 


New York Times 
January 16, 1927 


woman by buying her in the slave market 


at Cabul. It is not astonishing to hear 
that the price paid was the highest ever 
known in the Cabul slave market. It 
seems that Abdullah Khan married sev- 
eral years ago in Berlin a German girl. 
Children came to them, and the family 
journeyed to Afghanistan to live in the 
post-war period. The husband dying, the 
wife applied to the courts to be recog- 
nized as his heir. But he had belonged 
to a mountain clan not subject to the in- 
heritance laws of the country. According 
to its customs, the brother of the deceased 
became Abdullah’s heir and could take 
over his wife in marriage or sell her. The 
woman rejected the brother, whereupon 
he conducted her to the slave mart. 


work and protected as workers on the 
same terms as men, and that legislation 
and regulations dealing with conditions 
and hours, entry and training, shall be 
based upon the nature of the work and 
not upon the sex of the worker; 

“And to secure for women, irrespective 
of marriage or childbirth, the right at all 
times to decide whether or not they shall 
engage in paid work, and to ensure that 
no legislation or regulations shall deprive 
them of this right.” 

It was this group that brought about 
the remarkable debate on the Lead Paint 


_ Bill in the House of Lords in November, 


in the course of which Lord Dawson of 
Penn, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Vis- 
count Haldane, very ably presented the 
Feminist case against excluding women 
from the painting trade. The council is 
now engaged upon the preparation of an 
amendment to the Factory Bill designed 
to do away entirely with the differentia- 
tion between men and women workers. 
There is no doubt that the advanced 
standpoint of the British Feminists on 
the matter of industrial restrictions will 
have an influence on the American woman 
living in London. It will make her regard 
with more understanding and tolerance 
than do many of her sisters at home, the 
fight which the National Woman’s Party 
is making for equality on the industrial 
field. 


It is true that in Afghanistan domestic 
as distinguished from field slavery exists. 
It is also true that the status of woman 
is in effect that of involuntary servitude. 
But if the Ameer is permitting the sale of 
women in an open slave market, he can- 


not be well disposed toward the League 


of Nations, among whose plans is the com- 
plete eradication of slavery. When Abys- 
sinia was admitted to the League in Sep- 
tember, 1923, slavery was still an institu- 
tion in that country. The question of 
putting down the slave trade and freeing 
slaves all over the world was then revived. 
A committee was appointed to investigate. 
It met in 1924 and 1925. A convention 
tol be signed by all States of and outside 
the League to do away with slavery was 
recommended. Among those nations in- 
vited to “assist in the abolition of the 
slave trade, slavery and conditions analo- 
gous thereto by all practicable means” 
was Afghanistan. The official report of 
the committee explained that among the 
analogous conditions was “the enslaving 
of persons disguised as the adoption of 
children and the acquisition of girls dis- 
guised as payment of dowry.” In some 
African and Asiastic countries slavery is 
interwoven in the social fabric as a do- 
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mestic custom, and the League’s commit- 


tee reaized that, as such servitude might — 


be voluntary in many cases, there would 
be a difficulty in imposing an edict of im- 
mediate emancipation. The code of an 
Afghan clan may regard the wife of a 
man as belonging to him body and soul 
and the inheritance of a brother after his 
death. Even so, it seems incredible that 
in the streets of Cabul, a city semi- 
civilized, women are sold - men in an 
open market. 
Dr. T. L. Pennell, who “was sixteen 
years in “close intercourse” with wild 
tribes on the Afghan border and was cer- 
tified by Earl Roberts as a trust-worthy 
authority, does testify that among such 
oh fe the wife is the man’s property 
—“‘q man can do what he likes with 
his own.” He says that “a man practi- 
cally buys his wife, bargaining with her 
father.” Acquiring a wife by purchase is 
common among the wild tribes. She does 
all the hard work of the household and the 


camp, often carrying a. jar of water for. 


miles in an arid country. The code. is 
very severe upon immorality, permitting 
the husband to kill an unfaithful wife. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Pennell says that women 
“mold the characters of the rising genera- 
tion even more than the fathers.” 


Rights for 


Washington Post 


Feb 6. 1997 precedent. In spite 
rua y ? 


of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the 


Constitution, which is supposed to place 


the sexes on an equality, one of the courts 
of Baltimore in a decision rendered on 
Saturday refused to- er alimony to a 
mere male. 

James H. Downs, Jr, is the wena! who 


sought to compel his better half to sup- 


port him. Jimmy is not working just 
now, and that fact should have appealed 
to the sympathy of the judge. But his 
honor discovered, through some occult 


ALTIMORE has 
LJ established 


workers seem precarious. 


means, not yet explained, that J immy is 


in possession of $1,000 in good and lawful 
money. Just why ‘the possession of such 
a paltry sum should have led the judge 
to determine that alimony in this case is 
inadvisable-is another question requiring 
an explanation. 

_ Whatever may have been the reason for 
the discrimination, the fact remains that 
a precedent has been established which 
tends to make the Nineteenth Amendment 
a scrap of paper. It was really intended 
to equalize the rights of the sexes, but now 
it appears that it places males in a posi- 
tion of inferiority. 
Savings of Women "J"O discover how 
Workers 


New York Times 
February 16, 1927 


: industry can save 
from their earnings 
with a view to giv- 


ing them assistance 
As a rule, their 


is well worth while. 
wages are no more than sufficient for 
everyday needs, as surveys have shown. 
The savings which the average worker, 
man or woman, old or young, is able to 


accumulate are not adequate protection 
against the risks of accident, loss of 


health and loss of the job. To determine 


_ the comparative position of women work- 


ers with regard to savings was the object 
of a study made by Dr. Amy Hewes of 


the Bryn, Mawr Summer School and pub- 
lished-in The American Federationist this 


month. The experiment was made with 
102 students in the school, all of whom 


| co-operated eagerly: While the number 


was not large, it represented a great va- 
riety of industries and all sections of this 
country and a part of Canada. 

It is this fact—that the women studied 
were somewhat above the average in men- 
tality and physical equipment—which 
makes the future of the great group of 
For these 
women, whose salaries ranged from less 
than $15 to about $60 a week, with less 


much women in 


Equal Rights 


than half of them earning $25 or more, 


had not been able to provide for old age 
and the loss of earning power. Only half 
of them had savings accounts. About a 
fourth had at one time had such accounts, 
but the habit of thrift had not been estab- 
lished and the savings had disappeared in 
a time of emergency. Even with those 


women who kept up savings accounts, the 


sum was very small. Most of them had 
been compelled to draw on their savings 
for current expenses. Almost half of the 
accounts were under $100, and there were 
only seven of more than $500. | 
The larger amounts had not been ac- 
cumulated by the women with the larger — 
salaries, but were evenly distributed 
throughout the whole group. This rather 


curious fact was explained by an investi- 


gation which disclosed that most of those 
at the top of the wage list made contribu- 
tions to the support of others, in some 
cases bearing the entire burden of other 
members of their families. Though there 
was no relation between the amount of 
wage and of savings, there was a connec- 


tion between the savings and the length 


of time of wage earning. Only four girls 
who had been working for’ five years or 
less had saved anything. Thought for the 
future and a systematic effort toward sav- 
ing increased with the length of time they 
were in industry. 

‘Insurance of various kinds and invest- 
ment in real and personal property were 
small and provided little protection. No 
mention was made in the article of the 
effect of installment buying. Furniture 
was the item of property most often re- 


ported. It was probably paid for in small 


weekly amounts. Whether these girls 
also bought cheap fur coats on the install- 
ment plan does not appear. But even 
from the limited study made it is clear 
that some sort of help, backed by educa- 
tion in habits of thrift, is necessary if 
women workers are to save money. 


News from the Field 


Equal Rights. Bills in New. Jersey 


ENATOR WILLIAM B. MACKAY of 


Bergen County has introduced in the 
New Jersey Senate, Senate Bill 14, for 
the New Jersey Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party. This bill is an amend- 
ment to the law relating to the property 
of married women, and gives to the wife 
the same rights to enter into contract and 
transact business with a banking house 
that men and single women have. 

The passage of this bill will not only 
do away with “the dangers of a married 
woman’s paper” and be an aid to the mar- 
ried woman who needs a loan, but it will 


also help the men. Many married men, 
desiring credit at a bank and not wanting 
to obligate themselves by asking others to 
endorse notes, could often obtain credit 
with the wife’s endorsement. 

The Legislative Committee of the New 


Jersey Bankers’ Association has unani- © 


mously endorsed the measure. 

Senate Bill 14 has been reported favor- 
ably out of the Miscellaneous Business 
Committee and read for the second time. 

A bill giving the married woman the 
right to establish a legal domicile for the 
purposes of voting, office holding, testacy, 
intestacy, jury service and taxation has 


been introduced in the Senate by Senator 
William B. Mackay. 
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